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plain, sweet, strong chords themselves bring the ful-
ness of joy, just as these brokert lights and ragged
veils of cloud do. I remember once going to dine
at the house of a great musician; I was a minute
or two before the time, and I found him sitting in
his room at a grand piano, playing the last cadence
of some simple piece, unknown to me. He made
no sign of recognition; he just finished the strain ;
a lesser man would have put the sense of hospitality
first, and would have leapt up in the miclst of an
.unfinished chord. But not till the last echo of the
last chord died away did he rise to receive me-
I felt that he was thus obeying a finer and truer
instinct than if he had made haste to end.

Everyone must find out for himself what are
the holiest and most permanent things in life, and
worship them sincerely and steadfastly, allowing
no conventionality, no sense of social duty, to come
in between him and his pure apprehension. Thus,
and thus only, can a man tread the path among the
stars. Thus it is, I think, that religious persons,
like artists, arrive at a certain detachment from
human affections and human aims, which is surpris-
ing and even distressing to men whose hearts are
more knit to the things of earth. Those who see
in the dearest and most intimate of human relations,
the purest and highest gift of God, will watch with a
species of terror, and even repulsion, the aloofness,
the solitariness of the mystic and the artist. It will
seem to them a sort of chilly isolation, an inhuman,
even a selfish thing; just as the mystic and the
artist will see in the normal life of men a thing